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The Case of Dreaming Joe 


In covering the literature for the collec- 
tion of spontaneous cases which is being 
made at the Parapsychology Laboratory, 
workers occasionally turn up forgotten 
items, like the following case of “Dream- 
ing Joe,” which take on renewed interest. 
The present purpose in examining such 
material as this, however, is not to locate 
evidence of the occurrence of psi. That 
stage in the research is already behind us. 
Rather, the aim is to get suggestions con- 
cerning the nature of psi and the manner 
in which it operates, so that from these 
suggestions we may design better experi- 
ments and enlarge the perspective of the 
research. 

The case of Dreaming Joe was first re- 
ported by Professor Agust Bjarnason, 
Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Iceland, in 1914. Professor Bjarnason 
wrote to the Society for Psychical Re- 


search in England saying that he had - 


heard many stories about a poor Icelandic 
peasant who was called “Dreaming Joe” 
because he was “used as a dreaming oracle 
by his acquaintances.” Professor Bjarna- 
son was sufficiently impressed by the re- 
ports to offer to go from Reykjavik to 
northern Iceland on behalf of the Society 
and collect firsthand information on the 
case. The results of his investigation 
were described by him in a_ book 
(Drauma-J6i) in the Icelandic language 
and by Miss Helen de G. Verrall (now 
Mrs. W. H. Salter) in a report published 
in the Journal of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research in April, 1915. According 
to these sources, Professor Bjarnason left 
Reykjavik on July 9, 1914, and spent a 
month in the northeast of Iceland inter- 
viewing Dreaming Joe and collecting 
testimony from witnesses. 


Joe, whose real name was Johannes 
Jonsson, was born in 1861 on the Lan- 
ganes peninsula and apparently spent his 
whole life there as a shepherd and farmer, 
moving from one farm to another, but 
scarcely if ever leaving his home district. 
He was well known all over the country, 
however, because of his reputed ability to 
dream information in his sleep, particu- 
larly information regarding lost objects. 
His first experiences of this sort occurred, 
he said, when he was about thirteen years 
old after a serious illness. If he wanted 
to dream of something he would simply 
concentrate on it before going to sleep 
and try to remember his dream when he 
woke up. About the time he was twenty, 
it was found that he would also give ver- 
bal answers to questions put to him in his 
sleep. If he awoke during the question- 
ing, as he often did, he seemed to have 
partial amnesia for what had been going 
on. Such questioning usually left him 
fatigued, he said. 

The dreams usually involved some prac- 
tical incident in the homely everyday life 
of the farmers, such as finding lost sheep 
or predicting the arrival of a ship. One 
story, for instance, recorded in 1906, in- 
volved some horsehair: “Once there was 
a change of tenants at the farm of 
Brimnes on the Langanes. O— was the 
name of the tenant who surrendered the 
lease, but his successor was called S—. 
At the time of this story O— was still at 
Brimnes, and the two farmers were not on 
friendly terms. One morning when the 
people came into the stable, they saw that 
the tail of S’s favourite horse had been 
very closely shaved. S— was greatly 
grieved at this offence, and had some one 
ask Joe for him who had done this. Joe 
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replied that he supposed O— knew some- 
thing about it. He requested this to be 
kept secret, for he did not wish O— to 
hear that he had accused him of doing 
this. Nevertheless, this soon came to 
O's ears, and he was greatly enraged. He 
even threatened to report Joe to the 
magistrate for this. Joe then told him 
he might do as he liked about that, but he 
would then tell where he had hidden the 
horsehair. O— never reported the case 
to the magistrate. But Joe said that he 
had buried the horsehair on the beach, and 
there it was found.” This story was well 
remembered by Joe because of the annoy- 
ance it caused him. It was also corrobo- 
rated, Professor Bjarnason said, by a 
number of witnesses. 

Another account, recorded in 1903, was 
the story of Jon Skinni’s trunk. In 1898 
Jén lost a trurik, belonging to his wife, 
which had been shipped on one of the 
coastal steamers, and he asked Joe to 
dream about it. Joe did so and produced 
a description of the trunk, under the lid 
of which, he said, was a clock covered 
by a pillow case. He said he saw the 
trunk in a house which was only two feet 
high, with a sheet-iron roof, in a town 
which he had never visited but which he 
described in detail. Others agreed with 
his opinion that it was probably the town 
of Seydisfjérdur, a considerable distance 
to the southeast. J6n later met a visitor 
from that town (a Mr. Dahlmann), told 
him of Joe’s dream, and asked him to try 
to locate the trunk. Mr. Dahlmann wrote 
the description of it in his notebook (he 
reproduced the notation later in an inter- 
view with Professor Bjarnason), returned 
to Seydisfjérdur, and asked permission to 
search the United Steamship Company’s 
warehouse. This building, which he 
recognized as fitting Joe’s description, 
had been formed by placing a low roof 
over the foundations of a building whose 
upper structure had been swept away by 
an avalanche. 

In the warehouse Mr. Dahlmann dis- 
covered a trunk such as the one Joe de- 
scribed but was told it belonged, not to 
Jon but to some other owner. Mr. Dahl- 
mann sent this information to Jon, who 
wrote to the company, claiming the 


trunk, describing the contents, and send- 
ing the key. Jon Skinni died in 1900, 
before this story was recorded, but 
an affidavit signed by his widow and 
daughter stated that the trunk was re- 
turned to Jén and that the designated 
articles were found under the lid. A 
search for Jén Skinni’s letter to the 
Steamship Company brought nothing, 
though the official in charge, when ques- 
tioned by Professor Bjarnason, had some 
recollection of the incident. 

These two stories are typical of num- 
bers of such incidents which occurred, 
particularly when Joe was from twenty 
to thirty years of age. In 1893 he mar- 
ried, whereupon he submitted less and 
less to questioning during his sleep. His 
wife objected to it on the grounds that he 
made enemies of those whom he un- 
wittingly exposed in connection with 
stolen objects and other misdeeds. His 
ability apparently diminished gradually. 
He found it more difficult to remember 
his dreams as he grew older, and he 
acquired the habit of sleeping lightly so 
that the questioning quickly awoke him. 
The last well-attested incident took place 
in 1913. At the time of the investigation 
in 1914 Professor Bjarnason tried on 
three nights to do some dream experi- 
ments but the results were not evidential. 
He concluded from his inquiry that Joe 
had been “gifted with traveling clairvoy- 
ance in a high degree” in his younger 
days but that his ability had declined to 
the state where its existence was only a 
possibility. 

The only attempt at a formal experi- 
ment with Dreaming Joe was made in 
1903 by a group of investigators who 
tried to have Joe read some names writ- 
ten on slips and enclosed in sealed en- 
velopes. In this clairvoyance test the 
results apparently were not above chance. 
It should be noted also that there were 
three instances in which Joe was asked 
to locate dead bodies, the whereabouts of 
which were known to no one. In each 
instance he failed. 

On the basis of these and certain other 
facts Miss Verrall concluded that the evi- 
dence did not necessarily indicate clair- 
voyance and that the more likely explana- 
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tion, if one ruled out the possibility of 
subconscious observation and memory, 
was to be found in thought transference. 

It would appear from the ‘account of 
Dreaming Joe that he demonstrated a fair 
amount of practical use of ESP. In- 
deed, the chief interest of the case today 
lies in its suggestion of the possibility of 
achieving a larger measure of control 
over the ability than we now have, per- 
haps by the use of somewhat related 
methods, The suggest.on that the dream 
state is favorable for ESP has come from 
a number of other sources, such as from 
studies of the trance states induced by 
mesmeric or hypnotic suggestion and the 
self-induced trance of mediumship. It is 
not possible, however, to say that the 
dreamlike state in Joe’s case is similar 
to these. 


General News 


At the joint meeting of the Philosophy 
of Science Association, the American 
Philosophy Association, and Section L 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
yvancement of Science in New York on 
December 30, Dr. R. von Mises of the 
Harvard Engineering School discussed 
the theory of ESP experiments. Dr. 
von Mises’ abstract of his talk is as fol- 
lows: 

“1, From the standpoint of philosophy 
of science, or from a strictly positivistic 
point of view there is no reason to as- 
sume that so-called extrasensory percep- 
tion does not exist. On the contrary, 
general experience and the development 
of science in other branches makes it 
plausible that some kinds of perception 
not channeled through the traditional five 
senses may be possible. 

“2. The ESP card-calling experiments 
so far have not supplied any evidence for 
the existence of endemic ESP ability. 
Such an evidence would require one con- 
certed statistical investigation based on a 
uniform plan rather than the pooling of 
results of various incoherent experimen- 
tations. 

“3. The ESP experiments give a slight 
indication for the existence of single in- 
dividuals with some measure of ESP 
ability. To establish this as a fact it 


would be imperative to observe eligible 
persons over a period of years and to be 
sure to include types of experiments that 
do not depend basically on some random- 
ness assumption.” 

At the end of the talk Dr. J. B. Rhine 
discussed Dr. von Mises’ general remarks 
and Dr, T. N. E. Greville, his statistical 
criticisms. Dr. Rhine stated that what 
Dr. von Mises attacked has never been 
claimed as established by the ESP re- 
searches, First, he said, it is not considered 
established yet that ESP is endemic; 
whether it is or not remains to be de- 
termined. Neither has it been concluded 
yet that ESP capacity exists as a perma- 
nent trait of the individual; rather, it 
has been shown that some people can 
sometimes demonstrate it. These matters 
raised by Dr. von Mises concerning the 
nature of ESP, Dr. Rhine stated, still 
await further investigation. The statis- 
tical questioning of the assumption of 
randomness, it was pointed out, was an- 
swered authoritatively years ago by the 
American Institute of Mathematical Sta- 
tistics, and empirically by Dr. J. A. 
Greenwood’s study of 500,000 matchings 
of subjects’ calls against cards for which 
they were not intended. 

Dr. Rhine remarked that since the criti- 
cism did not deal with the real issues of 
the ESP research, it would have been 
better if it had been preceded by a state- 
ment of the findings of the ESP research 
given by someone familiar with them. 

* * 


According to a special communication 
from Moscow to The New York Times 
the research in parapsychology is basically 
in conflict with the Russian state philoso- 
phy. A Soviet publication called Science 
and Life has condemned Dr. Rhine and 
other “reactionary philosophers” for seek- 
ing to “darken the minds of the toilers 
in order to forestall or at least postpone” 
the inevitable collapse of capitalism. The 
accusations were made in a letter signed 
by three leading Soviet educators, Pro- 
fessors A. Luria, L. Leontiev, and V. 
Kolbanovsky. These men claim, accord- 
ing to the Times, that Dr. Rhine is fos- 
tering a “ ‘thoroughly rotten bourgeois 


ideology’ by seeking to prove that telep- 
athy is possible and that thought can 
‘exercise physical influence upon objects 
and many other similar idealistic absurdi- 
ties.’"” 


“Psychical Research and Personality” 
was the subject of the Presiderttial Ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Gardner Murphy 
on June 8 before the Society for Psychical 
Research in London. In dealing with the 
relation between psychical research and 
personality, Dr. Murphy outlined three 
main areas toward which research effort 
should be directed: first, we should learn 
about the needs and purposes of the indi- 
vidual as they affect his paranormal ex- 
pression. Second, we should find out more 
about the unconscious activities which set 
free or inhibit these paranormal processes. 
Third, we should examine the possibility 
that parapsychological activities involve 
something more than the separate psychic 
structures of individual personalities. Dr. 
Murphy suggests that one of the clues to 
psychical phenomena may be found not 
inside human personality but in an inter- 
personal area governing the relationships 
between personalities. Such a possibility, 
he concluded, indicates the need of unify- 
_ ing the study of parapsychology and psy- 
chology, particularly social and clinical 
psychology. The address is reproduced 
in the Proceedings of the S. P. R., 
November, 1949, and in the Journal of 
the A. S. P. R., January, 1950. 


Books and Magazines 


A discussion which parapsychologists 
will not want to overlook appeared in the 
(April, 1949) Psychiatric Quarterly, the 
editor of which is Dr. Newton Bigelow. 
In an unsigned editorial entitled “More 
Truth Than Tact” an appeal is made for 
“a greater willingness to accept truth 
where acceptance involves crossing the 
brink of the terrifying unknown.” Psy- 
chiatrists are urged to lay aside profes- 
sional antipathy to parapsychology and to 
accord a fair hearing to findings in that 
field—findings which, the author points 


out, “contain implications of vast im- 
portance for both theory and treatment.” 
Another article in the same issue deals 


with a problem on the borderline between 


parapsychology and psychology. In “The 
Nature of Intuition,” the psychiatrist, Dr. 
Erie Berne, compares his intuitive and his 
clinical judgments of a number of sol- 
diers of the U. S. Army who passed 
rapidly through his hands for medical 
examination at a separation center. The 
conditions favoring the operation of in- 
tuition, the author points out, are similar 
to those which research workers in para- 
psychology have found to be favorable 
for the operation of ESP ability. 
* * 

Dr. Wilfried Daim, a consulting psy- 
chologist in Vienna (whose experiments 
in dream telepathy have been mentioned 
in a previous BuLLeTIN) has recently 
published ia German an article and a 
book on parapsychology. The article, 
“Wahrheit im Okkultismus,” appeared in 
the November, 1949, issue of Wort und 
Wahrheit, a Viennese monthly magazine. 
It is a review of the experimental work 
in extrasensory perception and psycho- 
kinesis. Dr. Daim’s book, Experimente 
mit der Seele (Ulrich Moser, Graz), is a 
more extensive review of this field, bring- 
ing to the German language a fairly com- 
prehensive survey of the work of the last 
twenty years. Dr. Daim’s major interest 
has been in the study of graphology as a 
psychodiagnostic method, and he is the 
author of a new book on this subject en- 
titled Handschrift und E.ristenz. 

* * 

Parapsychology is finding its way into 
the area of high school literature. An 
article by J. B. Rhine, which appeared 
in the American Magazine some years ago 
under the title “Are You a Mind Reader ?” 
has been adapted by John Gehlmann for 
his recently published essay reader, The 
Challenge of Ideas (Odyssey Press). The 
article is very well prefaced and has a list 
of helpful questions and suggestions for 
study at the end. It is but one of a wide 
range of challenging ideas that make up 
the reader. 
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